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JflT  the  request  of  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
^  Charity,  I  will  give  you  a  short  history  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Volunteer  Visiting,  which  was  begun  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  and  has,  as  a  recognized  system  engrafted  upon 
the  State  Board’s  work,  survived  for  twenty  years,  accom¬ 
plishing  more  good  than  can  be  recounted,  but  still  waiting 
for  a  more  thorough  development  in  order  to  become  all 
that,  at  the  outset,  we  hoped  for  it. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  change  in  public  sentiment 
with  regard  to  children  indentured  or  otherwise  placed  in 
families,  when  we  learn  that  in  the  early  days  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  there  rested  upon  the  master  no  legal  obligation 
to  have  an  apprenticed  girl  even  taught  to  read. 

Up  to  1867  the  children  placed  out  on  indenture  from  the 
three  State  Almshouses  were  visited  in  a  casual  way  only, 
by  officers  employed  in  those  over-crowded  institutions,  while 
the  girls  placed  out  from  Lancaster  were  visited  only  by 
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the  matrons  or  teachers  of  that  School,  with  occasional  help 
from  the  Trustees. 

After  the  State  Visiting  Agency  was  established  in  1867, 
and  its  scope  enlarged  in  1869,  a  salaried  woman  visitor 
had  been  employed  at  intervals ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
visiting  of  the  girls  had  devolved  upon  the  State  Agents, 
who  visited  the  boys  also,  and  attended  all  trials  of  juvenile 
offenders,  while  the  Superintendent  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  attend  personally  to  the  more  puzzling  cases.* 

About  1875,  a  little  girl  who  had  proved  to  be  unman¬ 
ageable  in  our  industrial  school  for  girls  (which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  private  charity)  on  Centre  street,  Dorchester,  was 
given  over  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  placed  at 
the  State  Primary  School  at  Monson.  I  was  then  one  of 
the  Managers  of  the  Dorchester  School,  and  had  become 
fond  of  this  child,  in  spite  of  her  naughtiness,  and  went  to 
Monson  to  visit  her.  Not  finding  her  there,  I  climbed  the 

*  In  the  English  Local  Government  Board  Report  (1873-4),  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  had  shown 
that  too  many  girls  from  workhouse  or  union  schools  had  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  after 
recommending  “that  each  girl  be  taken  to  her  place  by  a  female  agent”  and  “visited  once 
in  three  months  and  the  report  entered  at  the  central  office,”  she  added,  “  by  means  of  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  ladies,  it  is  now  proposed,  besides  this  official  care,  to  give  each  girl  an 
option  of  receiving  additional  advantages,  e.  g.,  lodging  at  a  cheap  rate  in  a  central  home, 
when  out  of  place;  occasional  social  gatherings  or  treats;  a  safe,  cheerful  place  in  which  she 
can  pass  her  occasional  ‘day  out’;  prizes  for  keeping  places  and  good  conduct.” 
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high  front  steps  of  the  State  House  in  search  of  the  proper 
authority,  whom  I  discovered  at  last  in  the  basement,  in 
the  person  of  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Visiting  Agency.  It  was  then  and  there  arranged 
that  the  child  should  be  indentured  to  me,  and  it  was  in 
reporting  about  her  to  Col.  Tufts,  that  I  became  interested, 
and  interested  some  of  my  friends  in  other  girls  still  in  or 
just  coming  out  of  the  State’s  care.  In  his  annual  report 
for  1878,  Col.  Tufts  referred  to  this  bit  of  work  as  follows : 
“  The  Visiting  Agent  is  under  obligation  to  several  ladies 
of  Boston  who  have,  in  many  ways,  assisted  girls  who  are 
or  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Visiting  Agency  or 
State  Institutions,”  and  he  referred  to  the  work  as  having 
been  “  practical,  systematic  and  effective.” 

During  the  ensuing  summer,  1879,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Folsom, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity, 
invited  me  to  tell  Mr.  Wrightington,  upon  whom  the  charge 
of  the  Visiting  Agency  had  just  devolved,  of  the  great  need 
we  had  come  to  feel  of  women  throughout  the  State,  to 
befriend  such  girls  as  we  had  begun,  at  Col.  Tuft’s  request, 
to  care  for  informally  and  upon  a  small  scale.  It  had 
seemed  to  me  that  there  must  be  many  such  girls  who  need 
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never  come  upon  public  or  private  charity  if  only  they 
could  be  wisely  and  sympathetically  dealt  with  by  women 
of  tact  and  judgment, —  women  who  were  spending  much 
time  in  cutting  out  garments  for  the  poor  or  working  for 
missions  in  foreign  lands. 

In  fact  I  had  already  prepared  a  circular  asking  private 
individuals  to  act  as  vigilance  committees  in  some  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  to  the  end  that  no  girl  without  a  home, 
or  with  a  bad  home,  should  drift  into  danger  for  want  of 
someone  to  help  her  safely  to  steer  her  way  through  life. 
The  Sanitary  Commission  had  accomplished  wonderful  co¬ 
operative  work  for  our  soldiers  during  the  war  of  1861-5, 
and  I  imagined  a  combination  of  intelligent  women,  who 
should  organize  upon  the  model  of  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion  and  keep  one  another  up  to  the  best  work  for  young 
girls,  discovering  new  and  even  better  methods  as  we  should 
gain  experience. 

On  hearing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  how 
very  busy  Mr.  Wrightington  was,  I  hesitated  to  take  up 
his  time  and  waited  for  a  second  invitation  before  ventur¬ 
ing  to  be  introduced  to  him ;  but  when  at  last  our  confer¬ 
ence  took  place  and  he  frankly  said,  “Miss  Putnam,  we 
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men  cannot  cope  with  these  girls,  and  we  want  the  help  of 
women,”  I  was,  of  course,  only  too  glad  to  offer  my  services 
after  twelve  years’  experience  in  such  work,  by  suggesting  a 
few  names  of  suitable  persons  among  my  acquaintances. 
After  a  month’s  time,  Mr.  Wrightington  told  me  that  the 
State  Board  had  considered  the  plan  and  had  consented  to 
the  appointment  of  fifty  Volunteer  Auxiliaries,  whose  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  should  be  refunded,  and  to  whom  the  girls 
who  were  already  in  places,  and  all  who  should  later  be 
placed  out,  should  be  referred. 

At  the  Conference  of  Charities  held  in  Boston  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1882,  Mr.  Wrightington  contributed  to  a  paper  on 
this  subject  the  following  statement : 

“  The  Superintendent  can  sit  in  his  office,  and  from  the 
detailed  account  of  the  Visitor  in  a  given  case  can  advise 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  but  that  advice,  though 
founded  upon  the  experience  of  years,  is  of  little  value. 
He  must  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  case ;  he  must  see 
the  girl  face  to  face,  make  himself  acquainted  with  her 
hopes,  wishes  and  desires,  her  longings  and  her  aspirations, 
her  weaknesses  and  her  failings,  and  thus  having  the  chart 
before  him,  correcting  it  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
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requires,  he  may  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Of 
course,  this  is  impossible ;  it  is  not  the  work  of  one,  but 
of  fifty.  To  that  end,  fifty  are  engaged,  and  whatever  of 
success  is  assured  depends  upon  the  intelligent,  conscientious 
labors  of  these  women.  If  the  material  is  unpromising,  so 
much  better  the  field, —  better  because  it  calls  for  more  intel¬ 
ligence,  more  charity,  more  patience.  I  have  seen  a  girl 
brought  to  the  office  in  the  evening,  sullen,  suspicious  and 
rebellious,  her  heart  full  of  all  manner  of  uncharitableness, 
envy  and  hate,  peremptorily  refusing  to  go  to  the  place 
selected  for  her.  Placed  with  a  judicious  visitor  for  the 
night,  she  returned  to  the  office  in  the  morning  her  face 
fairly  ablaze  with  encouragement,  hope  and  determination, 
willing  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything.  Certainly  this  was 
but  for  a  time,  and  a  relapse  came,  but  the  relapses  came 
less  frequently  and  were  less  violent  and  eventually  faded 
out :  another  brand  plucked  from  the  burning.” 

But  I  have  carried  you  on  a  year  too  far.  We  must 
take  up  the  story  where  we  left  it,  at  the  day  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1879,  when  Mr.  Wrightington  told  me  of  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  State  Board,  and  added  that  he  should  like  to 
have  the  system  in  working  order  before  the  first  of  Jan- 
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uary,  1880.  My  first  thought  was  to  call  together  a  few 
women  who  had  had  both  interest  and  experience  in  such 
work.  First,  we  telegraphed  to  Newport  for  Mrs.  Leonard. 
Mrs.  Leonard  had  already  been  most  active  in  securing 
payment  from  the  city  of  Springfield  for  boarding  out  city 
children  instead  of  holding  them  in  the  almshouse,  and 
had  secured  committees  of  women  volunteers  in  various 
parts  of  Hampden  County  to  visit  these  children  in  their 
boarding  places.  Next  we  sent  for  Mrs.  Richardson  and 
Mrs.  Calkins,  Trustees  of  the  Monson,  Westborough  and  Lan¬ 
caster  Schools,  who,  in  their  annual  report,  at  that  time 
unpublished,  had  recommended  that  volunteer  women  visit¬ 
ors  should  be  invited  to  serve  the  State,  and  that  the 
Trustees  of  these  schools  should  have  some  voice  in  their 
appointment.  These  three,  with  Miss  Annette  Rogers  and 
myself,  of  the  Dorchester  School  Board,  met  together  in  a 
very  large  room  in  the  State  House  and  sat  about  a  veiy 
large  table  while  Mr.  Wrightington  unfolded  the  plan. 

Mrs.  Leonard  offered  to  canvass  the  four  Western  counties 
for  visitors,  while  the  remaining  ten  counties  were  left  to 
the  rest  of  us  to  cover.  Mrs.  Calkins  later  suggested  visitors 
in  Connecticut  and  in  New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  Richardson 
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very  soon  discovered  Miss  Whelden,  who  has  certainly  proved 
equal  to  any  six  women  of  average  capacity.  I  can  answer 
for  fourteen  towns  visited  on  voyages  of  discovery  that  winter. 

Mrs.  Leonard  used  to  call  meetings  in  the  town  halls,  or 
in  some  private  house  and  then  wait  for  some  of  the 
women  present  to  volunteer.  I  used  to  start  out  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  some  friend  to  a  leading  citizen 
in  the  place,  and  out  of  the  names  suggested  by  the  latter, 
I  chose,  after  much  consideration  and  a  personal  visit,  the 
one  who  seemed  to  me  the  best  qualified.  Electric  cars  had 
not  then  begun  to  connect  the  distant  parts  of  the  widely 
extended  townships,  and  meantime  the  girls  already  placed 
in  these  towns  were  to  be  called  upon  for  the  first  time  and 
acquaintance  made  with  the  employers  as  well  as  with  the 
268  girls,  to  whom  were  added  134  during  the  succeeding 
twelve  months,  and  no  guarantee  could  as  yet  be  given  as 
to  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  entrusting  these  girls  to 
the  care  of  Visitors  who  had  never  before  had  just  such  as 
these  to  deal  with. 

But  soon  fresh  applications  from  country  homes  began  to 
come  to  the  Visitors  themselves,  and  Mr.  Wrightington  very 
wisely  threw  upon  each  Visitor  the  full  responsibility  for  her 
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investigation  of  the  home  of  the  applicant,  thus  “  enabling 
her,”  as  one  of  them  has  well  expressed  it,  “  to  get  into  the 
home  life  of  the  girl  much  quicker”  than  when  the  place 
had  been  investigated  and  the  girl  placed  in  it  by  someone 
else ;  adding,  “  I  like  investigating  homes  the  least  of  any 
part  of  the  work,  but,  of  course,  if  I  can  do  better  work 
later,  I  am  willing  to  do  it.” 

Good  results  soon  began  to  appear.  A  little  Monson  waif 
who  had  never  before  been  able  to  keep  her  places,  was 
literally  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  Norfolk  County  Visi¬ 
tors,  through  whose  encouragement,  supplemented  by  good 
medical  advice,  she  began  to  rally,  since  then  having 
become  a  child’s  nurse  at  $4.00  per  week,  and  now  a 
matron  of  a  large  day  nursery.  She  has  just  sent  her  phy¬ 
sician,  who  had  never  sent  her  a  bill,  a  fee  of  $25.00  with 
a  grateful  letter.  Another,  befriended  through  several  years 
of  great  physical  disability  by  one  of  the  more  experienced 
visitors,  has  attained  a  position  of  trust  and  rare  usefulness 
that  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  in  the  days  when 
she  was  “only  a  pauper  girl.” 

Here  is  a  letter  from  one  whose  sad  history,  at  15  years 
of  age,  had  been  reported  at  our  first  meeting  in  1880.  She 
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is  now  the  widow  of  an  excellent  man  to  whom  she  was 
devoted,  and  has  just  written  me  that  she  is  a  step-grand¬ 
mother,  besides  being  a  self-supporting  nurse  with  a  diploma, 
in  another  State. 

Another  girl,  with  a  gloomy,  restless  temper,  through  the 
winning  friendliness  of  the  New  Bedford  Visitor,  in  her  first 
year  of  work,  became  encouraged,  and  has  been  an  earnest 
helper  of  others. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Leonard,  true  to  the  “  State  Babies,”  as  she 
called  them,  used  to  drive  about  Hampden  County  and 
travel  over  other  parts  of  the  State  to  make  sure  that  no 
harm  and  much  good  should  come  to  these  little  creatures, 
many  of  whom  she  personally  conducted  to  good  homes. 

Mrs.  Leonard’s  strong  faith  in  the  good  that  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  well-to-do  members  of  our  community  and  in 
the  duty  of  such  toward  the  helpless,  was  an  inspiration  to 
us  at  our  meetings,  where  she  once  warned  us  against 
insisting  upon  too  high  a  standard  of  neatness  when  we 
were  investigating  the  home  of  an  applicant,  urging  us  to 
remember  that  motherly  qualities  in  the  care-taker  were  of 
the  first  importance  to  a  child  in  need  of  mothering. 

Mrs.  Calkins  watched  over  the  small  boys  and  girls  placed 
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out  from  the  State  Primary  School  at  Monson,  and  Mrs. 
Richardson  over  girls  at  work  in  factories  and  elsewhere  in 
or  near  Lowell.  Mrs.  Lothrop,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Bishop, 
Miss  Whelden  and  the  rest  could  tell  us  of  their  early 
adventures  and  experiences.  I  remember  that  Miss  Whel¬ 
den,  suddenly  called  to  a  German  girl  in  a  tantrum,  shared 
the  girl’s  room  and  the  girl’s  troubles,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  carried  her  home  to  West  Barnstable,  finally  winning 
her  trust  and  her  gratitude. 

I  have  made  these  extracts  from  a  recent  letter  from 
Miss  Whelden : 

“  Twenty  years  ago  Mrs.  Richardson  asked  me  if  I  would 
accept  the  position  of  Visitor  for  Barnstable  County,  telling  me 
there  were  only  five  girls,  and  all  desirably  placed.  I  wrote 
her  that  I  was  teaching  school  and  my  time  all  occupied, 
but  if  I  could  help  her  by  correspondence,  I  would  do  it. 

“  The  work  went  on  increasing  every  year ;  my  interest 
in  the  girls,  and  theirs  in  return,  making  it  mutual.  I 
have  had  the  care  of  2B6  during  the  20  years ;  46  married. 
Last  year  I  made  123  visits  and  collected  $540. 

“  I  have  had  many  interesting  and  novel  experiences ; 
have  encountered  some  hard  snow  storms  and  severe 
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weather  in  keeping  appointments  and  making  necessary 
visits.  In  the  early  work,  one  girl  ran  away  from  her 
home  without  money.  She  was  pleading  her  case  with  a 
lady  on  the  train,  who  was  about  to  pay  her  fare,  when  the 
conductor  said:  “Are  you  one  of  Miss  Whelden’s  girls?” 
she  replied,  “Yes.”  “Then  I  will  put  you  off  at  West 
Barnstable  and  have  you  sent  to  her,”  which  he  did,  and  I 
found  her  another  home.  A  number  of  my  girls  having 
families  here  have  applied  for  State  girls.  Many  of  them 
make  good  mothers  and  good  homes. 

“  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  girls  adopted ;  a  great 
many  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  custody  of 
the  State.  Many  employers  retain  love  for  and  interest  in 
the  girls  who  have  been  in  their  families.” 

It  was  soon  found  advisable  to  employ  one  salaried  Visi¬ 
tor  whose  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  oversight  of 
the  smaller  children  between  three  years  of  age  and  ten. 
The  Volunteer  local  Visitor,  while  having  the  advantage  of 
varied  experience  and  of  taking  part  in  the  social  life  of 
her  own  neighborhood,  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  she 
could  not  always  be  ready  to  answer  a  summons  to  visit 
some  delicate  child  several  miles  away,  or  to  go  about  at 
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regular  intervals  to  pay  the  boarding  bills  and  inspect  the 
details  of  clothing,  etc.  Mrs.  Fisher,  the  new  salaried  Visi¬ 
tor,  was,  however,  in  frequent  consultation  with  Mrs.  Leonard, 
who  often  accompanied  her  on  her  rounds. 

Among  other  experiences  of  those  early  days  was  the 
work  which  some  of  us  were  allowed  to  do  in  assisting  Mr. 
Wrightington’s  officers  to  make  out  the  annual  statistics 
concerning  the  children  visited  by  the  department.  Governor 
Butler  had  removed  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Almshouse, 
and  had  requested  the  State  Board  to  take  direct  charge  of 
that  institution.  Mr.  Wrightington’s  deputy,  who  was  noted 
for  his  honesty  and  accuracy  in  figures,  had  been  sent  to 
Tewksbury  to  straighten  out  the  figures  there.  This  left  the 
Visiting  Department  short-handed ;  the  record  books  could 
only  be  consulted  when  they  were  not  in  use  by  the  clerks, 
which  meant  for  us,  ( i.e .,  for  Miss  Jacobs  and  myself,  with 
whatever  assistance  we  could  get,)  evening  or  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  work,  to  the  music  of  the  State  scrubbing  brushes  and 
the  smell  of  water-soaked  board  floors  which  will  be  forever 
associated  with  the  complete  card  catalogue  which  we  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Department  as  the  result  of  our  labors  and 
which  has  continued  in  use  up  to  this  date. 
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And  here  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  all  went 
well  with  our  work ;  and  the  answer  can  be  found  in  the 
State  House  Records  of  1880  and  thereafter,  which  show  that 
many  of  our  girls  fell  in  with  bad  companions ;  some  suffered 
shipwreck ;  many  were,  little  by  little,  recalled  to  better 
ways  and  some  of  these  became  good  wives  and  mothers. 

If  you  ask  whether  any  of  the  disasters  which  at  times 
brought  the  system  into  discredit  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  and  so  have  been  prevented,  I  should  answer,  yes, 
that,  according  to  my  opinion,  better  results  might,  in  many 
instances,  have  been  attained  by  following  somewhat  more 
nearly  the  model  methods  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
Even  if  co-operative  self-government  could  not  be  allowed, 
there  might,  it  seemed  to  me,  have  been  less  handling  the 
Volunteer  Visitors  with  gloves  for  fear  of  giving  offence, 
and  more  of  the  criticism  mingled  with  inspiration  and 
encouragement,  such  as  Volunteers  who  are  far  from  the 
central  office  and  who  have  other  cares,  especially  need. 

A  Volunteer  local  Visitor  has  rare  opportunities  for  mak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  and  character  of  her 
neighbors.  What  she  does  not  already  know  of  the  out¬ 
lying  districts,  she  can  readily  find  means  to  discover.  A 
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resident  Volunteer  can  meet  the  girl  on  the  church  steps  or 
can  visit  her  at  the  house,  without  *  attracting  attention  of 
the  group  of  loungers  about  the  grocery,  to  whom  it  is 
unwise  to  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  hired  girl  has  been  a 
dependent  or  delinquent  ward  of  the  State.  If  the  girl  be 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  social  life  of  the  place,  the 
Volunteer  can  see  that  this  is  wisely  arranged ;  but  if 
the  girl  prove  to  be  unworthy  and  a  source  of  contamina¬ 
tion,  the  Visitor  can  have  her  quietly  removed  to  the 
School  or  elsewhere.  She  can  also  visit  the  working  girl 
or  the  family  of  the  working  man  in  the  evening  or  on 
Sunday,  the  only  times  when  they  can  be  found  assembled 
in  their  homes.  All  this  the  local  Volunteer  can  do,  but 
she  must  herself  be  held  up  to  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  the  Department,  and  she  must  be  warned  of  the 
dangers  to  which  a  class  of  girls  or  an  individual  girl  is 
liable.  No  Visitor  should  be  allowed  to  infer  from  the  fact 
that  the  quarterly  visit  would  suffice  for  some  quiet,  steady 
girl,  that  the  next  girl  committed  to  her  care  might  not 
need  to  be  “ wound  up”  at  much  shorter  intervals. 

She  must  also  be  taught  to  meet  some  disappointments  in 
the  conduct  of  the  girl  without  losing  all  hope  for  her  future. 
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A  thoroughly  planned  combination  of  volunteer  and  sal¬ 
aried  work  would  bring  to  each  something  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  other ;  broadening  out  the  salaried  work,  regu¬ 
lating  the  volunteer  work.  That  this  may  be  the  future  of 
the  two  is  surely  our  most  earnest  wish,  and  since  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  homes  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  a 
Volunteer  Visitor,  let  her  never  be  tempted  to  shirk  it,  for  the 
very  anxiety  that  attends  it  may  be  the  means  of  enabling 
her  to  secure  her  girls  from  disasters  such  as  we  have 
referred  to. 

The  improvement  in  the  salaried  work  of  the  Department 
itself,  at  the  State  House,  has  far  exceeded  any  dreams  of 
mine.  In  those  early  days  there  were,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
no  hammocks  at  the  State  House  for  the  babies  ;  no  little 
chairs  for  the  infants ;  very  few  of  the  winning  ways  that 
Miss  Jacobs  and  Miss  Beale  have  adopted  for  reaching  the 
hearts  of  the  girls  under  their  immediate  personal  care  “just 
at  the  ribbon  age,”  as  one  of  our  number  has  called  it. 
(Perhaps  they  will  let  you  into  some  of  their  secrets  for 
managing  such  girls.)  But  in  regard  to  the  Volunteer  Visi¬ 
tors,  we  pioneers  really  had  one  great  advantage,  —  that  of 
being  expected  and  obliged,  while  the  whole  system  was 
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looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  to  bind  ourselves  to  watch 
the  work  of  each  newly  chosen  visitor,  and  to  help  her  to 
succeed.  On  the  one  occasion  when,  after  something  had 
gone  wrong,  I  was  allowed  to  write  reminders  to  some  thirty 
of  the  Volunteers,  only  one  of  them  took  offence  and  many 
thanked  me. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill  said  not  long  ago,  of  her  far  more  com¬ 
prehensive  work,  “I  look  around  this  room  and  see  those 
who  were  with  me  in  the  early  days  of  strenuous  effort  in 
the  beginning ;  those  who  joined  later  .  .  .  and  the  fresh  young 
workers  who  are  crowding  forward  to  meet  the  new  calls 
for  help  .  .  .  may  I  say  a  few  words  to  these  last  ?  It  is  the 
spirit,  not  the  dead  form,  that  should  be  perpetuated.  What 
we  care  most  to  leave  to  them  is  not  any  tangible  thing  .  .  . 
not  any  memory  however  good  .  .  .  but  the  quick  eye  to  see, 
the  true  soul  to  measure,  the  large  hope  to  grasp  the 
mighty  issues  of  the  new  and  better  days  to  come ;  greater 
ideals;  greater  hope;  and  patience  to  realize  both.” 

What  have  our  Visitors  to  see,  measure  and  patiently 
hope  for? 

First,  a  better  understanding  of  the  girls  entrusted  to  their 
care. 
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Second,  power  to  deal  yet  more  wisely  with  their  wayward, 
faulty  natures. 

There  should  go  out  from  the  School,  or  from  the  Central 
Office,  letters  or  personal  messages  such  as  St.  Paul  sent  to 
the  early  Christian  churches,  not  relieving  the  Volunteers  of 
responsibility,  not  fearing  to  offend  them,  but  correcting 
and  inspiring  not  only  those  who  come  to  every  meeting, 
but  those  also  who  are  often  absent  and  those  who  have  so 
few  girls  to  visit  that  they  are  apt  to  undervalue  both  the 
dangers  and  the  opportunities  of  the  work.  When  the  Visi¬ 
tor  receives  notice  that  a  girl  who  is  high  tempered,  or  one 
inclined  to  lie  or  possibly  to  steal,  or  one  who  is  likely  to 
seek  unsafe  company,  is  about  to  come  into  her  district, 
this  Visitor  should  lay  aside  everything  except  the  most 
imperative  home  duties,  and  do  all  in  her  power  in  that 
young  girl’s  behalf. 

In  such  ways  as  these  all  should  he  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  members  of  a  wide-awake  working  body,  all  being 
held  to  their  best  possible  work ;  and  I  believe  that  until 
this  is  done  no  one  will  ever  discover  what  their  best 
possible  wTork  can  accomplish. 

Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 
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